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TOWN  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


-BY- 
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from  1 80^  to  1821, 


I'RINTED  FROM  A  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  MANUSCRIPT  COPY 
BY 

CHARLES  W.  EDDY, 

WARE,  MASS. 
1886. 


EARLY  HISTORY 


OF  THE  TOWN  AND  CHURCH  BY 

REV.  JOHN  KEEP. 


Ijlandford,  March,  20,  182 1. 

A  History  of  some  of  the  interesting  events  respecting- 
the  tirst  settlement  of  the  town  of  Bhmdford,  its  progress 
and  the  cliaracter  of  the  people  to  the  present  period. 

N.  1).  With  much  difliculty  has  this  statement  been 
made.  The  Records  of  the  town  and  church  are  ver^-  de- 
ficient. 


V 


0  \  '  KM>'\ 


Deut.  xxxii :  7. 


"KKMEMBER  THE  DAYS  OP  OLD.  CONSIDER  THE  YEARS  OF  MANY  GENE- 
RATIONS. ASK  THY  FATHER  AND  HE  WILL  SHOW  THEE.  THY 
ELDERS  AND  THEY  WPLL  TELL  THEE." 


I'his  instructive  and  aflectionate  language  was  addressed 
by  Moses  to  the  people  he  had  rescued  from  bondage,  and 
had  conducted  forty  years  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
borders  of  Canaan.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  he 
had  felt  for  them  the  deepest  interest,  and  so  long  as  life 
was  allowed  him  he  was  prepared  to  dev^ote  himself  to  their 
benefit.  But  God  had  tbrbidden  him  to  enter  Canaan  He 
was  only  permitted  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and  to 
view  at  a  distance  the  fertile  country,  which  several  hun- 
dred 3'ears  before  had  been  given  to  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
who  had  already  encamped  on  this  side  Jordan.  Fresh  in 
his  own  recollection  were  the  tremendous  scenes  they  had 
witnessed  previous  to  their  deliverance  from  bondage. 
The  toils  and  perils  of  the  wilderness,  the  entire  destruction 
of  all  who  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  except  himself,  Caleb, 
and  Joshua.    The  whole  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  his  fare- 

^  well  address,  and  the  text  evinces  his  ardent  desire  that  the 
'^3^people  might  cherisli  the  remembrance  of  what  had  trans- 

j  pired  and  carry  with  them  to  Canaan  a  grateful  sense  of 

r  the  divine  goodness. 

Every  person  of  common  sense  feels  an  interest  in  knowing 
something  of  his  ancestors.  The  well  informed  mind  will 
eagerly  peruse  the  page  of  history  and  receivfe  from  the 

^  example  of  others  some  of  its  most  valuable  lessons  of  in- 
struction.   But  a  small  portion  of  what  transpires  in  the 
world  is  ever  recorded.    The  occurrences  of  the  domestic 
<;;^  circle  and  the  more  public  transactions  of  a  town  seldom 

.J  employ  the  pen  of  the  historian.  At  tne  same  time  these 
scenes  furnish  the  most  interesting  events  that  ever  occur- 
red in  the  world:  and  although  they  are  not  emblazoned 
on  the  page  of  history,  we  may  dwell  upon  them  with 
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delight,  and  as  we  cherisli  their  remembrance,  impart  to 
each  other  a  rich  entertainment,  by  a  recital  of  what  our 
fathers  did  and  said.  And  as  we  drop  a  tear  on  their 
grave,  awake  to  renewed  activity  in  the  instruction  of  our 
own  children,  that  they  to  may  talk  of  their  father's  works 
and  deeds,  and  treading  in  their  steps  may  walk  in  the  path 
of  virtue. 

In  presenting  to  you  the  history  of  this  town  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  enliven  the  narrative  by  much  variety  of  anecdote, 
or  to  enrich  it  by  a  continued  series  of  facts,  which  will 
awaken  to  any  considerable  extent  either  public  or  private 
interest.  But  to  the  most  of  vou  ttie  little  wliich  I  can  give 
will  excite  some  interest  and  1  trust  prove  instructive  as 
well  as  amusing.  I  shall  probably  present  some  things 
which  might  better  be  read  on  some  otlier  day  than  the 
Sabbath,  and  in  some  other  place  than  the  desk.  But  I 
hope  the  tendency  of  tlie  whole  will  be  sidutary  and  that 
the  impression  left  may  be  such  as  t(;  make  the  mind  solemn 
and  to  awaken  gratitude.  I\Iy  statement,  imperfect  as  it  is, 
has  cost  me  much  time  and  labor.  Materials  are  scanty 
/and  obscure. 

The  original  records  of  the  town  were  burned  in  Boston, 
and  when  the  town  clerk  began  his  journal  he  was  far  from 
being  very  particular  or  lucid.  Jacob  Lae\  ton  of  Sullield 
held  the  ilrst  grant  of  this  town,  then  six  miles  square, 
lie  sold  it  to  John  Fay,  Francis  Brinley  and  Francis  Wells 
of  Boston.  They  employed  General  Newbury  of  Windsor 
to  sur\'ey  the  town.  ]^y  this  survey  it  appeared  that  the 
original  grant  covered  an  area  of  seven  miles  square. 
When  the  proprietors  petitioned  the  court  for  the  grant  of 
the  aditional  mile  their  request  was  allowed  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  would  put  into  the  town  forty  settlers. 

This  was  then  a  frontier  town,  and  it  was  the  wish  ot  the 
court  to  hll  it  with  inhabitants,  so  as  to  keep  the  Indians  in 
check,  and  prove  a  safeguard  to  the  older  settlements.  With 
this  specihed  condition  the  proprietors  complied,  and  as  an 
inducement  to  the  settlers  to  encounter  the  danjjers  and 
toils  of  a  wilderness,  they  gave  to  each  of  the  lirst  forty 
or  fifty  families  two  sixt3^-acre  lots,  one  for  each  upon  the 
main  street  as  it  now  runs  through  the  town,  and  one  each 
in  the  second  division  of  lots.  x\ll  these  families  came  from 
the  town  of  Ilopkinton  and  its  vicinity,  about  thirty-four 
miles  from  Boston.  After  they  had  formed  their  company 
in  Hopkinton  and  resolved  upon  the  expedition,  they  sent 
a  few  young  men  as  pioneers,  to  mark  the  course  and  to 
erect  a  few  log  huts  for  the  tem])orary  accommodation  of 
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the  company  upon  their  first  arrival.  These  youths 
reached  the  centre  of  the  town  the  hist  of  April.  The  day 
of  their  arrival  a  snow  storm  commenced  and  continued 
three  days,  collecting  at  the  depth  of  between  three  and 
four  feet.  Thev  were  ten  miles  from  Westfield,  the  near- 
est settlement,  and  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  house. 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  must  have  been  their  feehngs  in 
the  wilderness  in  such  circumstances.  No  shelter  except 
what  they  could  form  by  the  boughs  of  trees,  no  fire  to 
wiirm  their  bodies  or  food,  except  what  they  would  make 
by  some  rock  or  stone.  Happily  for  them  the  cold  soon 
subsided,  and  in  about  four  da3^s  the  snow  was  so  much 
melted  as  to  permit  them  to  pursue  their  business  of  felling 
trees  and  burning  them,  and  of  erecting  log  huts  for  the 
generous  reception  of  their  iViends  whom  they  left  in  IIop- 
kinton. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  the  fact,  the  first  families 
moved  into  the  town  in  the  autumn  of  1735.  In  the  fijUow- 
ing  spring  the  residue  of  the  company  arrived.  They 
made  their  settlement  upon  the  main  street  which  now  runs 
through  the  town.  The  name  of  the  man  who  first  came 
with  liis  family  into  town  was  Hugh  Black.  He  settled  on 
the  place  where  Captain  Luke  Osborn  lived  aud  died.  On 
this  spot  stood  the  first  house  ever  inhabited  in  this  town. 
Here  commenced  the  civilization  of  the  wilderness  in  the 
immense  tract  of  country  which  overspread  these  moun- 
tains. 

The  next  man  who  came  with  his  familv  was  James 
Baird.  He  erected  his  dwelling  upon  the  lot  where  the 
house  stands  which  is  now  occupied  by  William  Sanderson. 
A  distance  of  nearly  four  miles  from  Mr.  Black,  the  only 
English  family  in  town.  To  us  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  two  tamilies  did  not  settle  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, l^ut  it  is  commonly  the  lact  that  those  who  have  the 
enterprise  and  hardihood  to  penetrate  with  families  into  a 
wilderness  manifest  great  fondness  for  independence,  and 
choose  to  settle  where  surrounding  improvements  may 
testify  9fiy  ha) id  has  done  all  this. 

At  the  house  of  Hugh  Black  the  proprietors  began  to 
number  the  farms  which  they  designed  to  give  to  the  first 
fitty  families.  The  settlers  drew  lots  for  the  choice,  and  1 
have  it  in  my  power  to  give  you  the  names  of  the  twent}'- 
five  who  obtained  the  farms  upon  the  w^est  side  of  the  pre- 
sent town  street.  Beginning  with  Mr.  Black,  Elder 
Reed  was  next,  then  Thomas  McClentock,  Mr.  Tag- 
gart,    Mr.   Brown,    Mr.    Anderson,    Armor  Hamilton, 
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Rev.  Mr.  McClentock,  Robert  P^lack,  Mr.— WelL^, 
now  occupied  by  Captain  Watson,  Matthew  J^lair, 
Inkier  Stewart,  John  Hamilton,  James  ]\ront<(omer}',  two 

lots,  John  Boies,  Samuel  Ferguson,    J^rown,  David 

Camp])ell,  Deacon  William  Iioies,  Robert  Wilson,  Robert 
Sinnet,  Robert  Young  and  William  Kn(jx.  Most  ot'  these 
persons  here  named  settled  upon  the  lots  the}'  drew.  In 
some  instances  an  exchange  was  made,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  sale.  We  perceive,  that  on  some  of  the  lots, 
descendants  of  the  same  name  reside. 

The  north  lot  taken  up  was  the  one  which  is  now  partly 
occupied  by  Israel  Gibbs.  The  j^vhole  distance  between 
the  house  there  and  Montreal  in  Canada  was  one  trackless 
wilderness,  without  a  single  English  family.  A  fort  had 
been  erected  at  Williamstown,  another  at  Crown  Point, 
l^ut  they  were  occupied  only  by  a  few  soldiers  in  time  ol' 
war.  The  first  framed  house  was  built  upon  the  lot  now 
occupied  b}'  Captain  l^^lijah  Knox.  The  team  which  drew 
the  hrst  cart  that  entered  the  town  w  as  dri\'en  b}'  Israel 
Gibbs,  the  father  of  deacon  Ephriam  Gibbs,  wlio  still  siu'- 
vives.  Mr.  Gibbs  made  his  settlement  on  the  place  now 
occupied  by  Samuel  Boies.  I  cannot  ascertain  how  man}' 
families  came  on  with  this  team.  The  dav  thev  started  Irom 
the  place  now  bearing  the  nairje  of  Sacket's  Tavern,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  they  travelled  about  two.  miles  and 
encamped  for  the  night  in  the  woods.  The  next  day  thev 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  Birch  Mill,  and  encamped 
again  for  the  night,  where  beasts  of  prey  roamed,  and 
venomous  reptiles  denned.  The  third  day  they  reached 
the  log  house  on  the  lot  where  John  Hamilton  now  lives, 
and  found  a  comfortable  loda'ment  in  the  b(3som  of  friends. 
A  portion  of  them  were  going  still  further  north.  The 
place  which  is  now  termed  the  Causeway  was  then  a  thick 
liemlock  swamp.  The  whole  of  the  next  day  was  occu- 
pied in  getting  through  this  swamp.  One  of  the  most 
athletic  of  the  men,  James  Baird,  was  so  fatigued  that  im- 
mediately after  he  had  left  the  swamp,  he  lay  down  under  a 
hemlock  tree  and  there  retired  till  morning.  Some  state 
that  his  family  of  eight  persons  remained  with  him.  The 
others  of  the  company  urged  on  a  few  rods  further  to  the 
house  which  had  been  provided  for  them. 

In  a  similar  manner,  all  the  lirst  families  urged  their  toil- 
some journey  to  their  respective  places  of  residence.  They 
must  have  commenced  their  settlements  under  many 
disadvantages.  This  is  true  of  every  new  settlement.  But 
those  who  now  penetrate  our  western  and  southern  wilder- 
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ness  have  it  in  their  power  to  command  many  facihties 
which  could  not  be  possessed  by  the  tirst  settlers  of  this 
town,  and  one  obvious  reason  is,  that  the  whole  country 
was  then  in  its  intancy. 

Some  of  the  first  settlers  must  have  been  men  of  great 
firmness    and    enterprise.      Others    were    irresolute  and 
poorly  qualified  for  the  adventures  of  the  wilderness.  For 
many  years  the  inhabitants  were  poor.    Often  did  they 
petition  the  proprietors  of  the  town  for  great  indulgences, 
and  the  general  court  for  grants  of  money,  salt  and  exemp- 
tion from  taxes.    As  it  was  the  frontier  town  the  court  was 
favorably  inclined  toward  thenj.    In  1755  they  gave  the 
town  a  swivel  as  an  alarm  gun,  a  quarter  barrel  of  powder,  a 
bag  of  bullets  and  one  lumdred  fiints.     In  1758  the  court 
gave  the  town  five  pounds  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  and 
se\'eral  times  excused  them  from  sending  their  equal  pro- 
portions of  men,  as  soldiers  into  the  service.  Twelve 
vears  after  the  town  was  settled,  it  was  voted  that  a  letter 
be  sent  by  Thomas  McClintock  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
town  to  lay  the  weakness  of  the  town  before  them,  and 
to  entreat  them  to  beg  his  excellency  entreating  that  help 
may  be  sent, — that  some  method  be  ordered  for  their 
boarding,  because  the  town  is  not  in  a  capacity  to  board 
them.    The  help  requested  in  this  vote  is  some  person  to 
preach  to  them.    And  it  is  evidence  that  the  people  at 
that  time  found  it  difiicult  to  board  their  preacher.  Roads 
were  slowly  obtained,  and  this  with  great  difiiculty  and 
expense,  and  communications  to  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  out  of  it  were  attended  with  labor.  For 
the  lirst  years,  and  from  what  I  can  find,  for  about  ten 
years  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  go  ten  miles  to  a 
grist-mill  for  all  their  grinding.    This  would  occupy  a  day 
for  a  man  who  owned  a  horse,  but  many  had  not  this  ac- 
commodation.   When  the  families  first  came  on  there  was 
little  hay  cut.    A  cow  and  a  very  few  sheep,  a  man  fore- 
handed could  keep  through  the  winter.    Hence,  many 
were  obliged  to  keep  their  horses,  in  the  winter  season,  at 
Westfield.    For  such,  it  w^ould  be  necessary  in  order  to 
get  their  grain  ground,  first  to  go  after  their  horse,  then 
take  their  corn  to  Westfield  to  mill,  and  return  with  the 
meal,  and  then  go  back  again  with  the  horse  and  come 
home  on  foot.    This  would  make  a  man  sixty  miles  travel 
to  get  home  to  his  family  with  one  grist  of  meal.    This  was 
a  common  occurrence  in  the  first  settlement  of  this  town. 
The  first  grist-mill  which  did  much  business,  was  erected, 
I  believe,  in  the  year  1755,  about  twenty  vears    after  the 


town  was  settled.  It  stood  upon  the  stream  a  little  below 
where  Deacon  Smith  now  resides. 

These  facts  respecting  the  grist-mills  are  ot^  special  im- 
portance to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  fatigue  and  expense 
which  must  have  been  incurred  by  the  first  settlers  in  lur- 
nishing  their  families  with  bread.  Indian  corn  was  the 
chief  support  of  the  inhabitants  for  a  long  time  after  the}' 
had  commenced  their  settlement.  This  grew  luxuriantl}' 
when  the  land  was  new.  The  lirst  frame  barn  was  built 
by  Israel  Gibbs,  thirty  feet  square,  and  the  rum  consumed 
when  tilling  it  with  hay  was  less  than  one  quart.  For 
several  of  the  hrst  years  of  their  residence  here  the  inhabi- 
tants suflered  much  from  fear  of  the  Indians.  In  1749  ^^^^ 
the  families  except  four  were  so  alarmed  as  to  flee  from  the 
town.  Some  to  Westheld,  others  to  Sutlield,  Windsor, 
Simsbury  and  Weatherstield.  vSome  of  these  families 
returned  in  the  fall,  others  retired  till  the  next  spring  before 
they  returned.  Early  in  the  settlement  three  forts  were 
erected  for  the  safety  of  the  people  :  one  upon  the  lot  now 
occupied  by  Captain  Elijah  Knox,  the  other  where  Mr, 
Tuttle  now  lives,  and  the  other  the  lot  occupied  b}^  Samuel 
Boies.  For  more  than  a  year  all  the  families  were  col- 
lected every  night  into  these  forts  as  a  safe  lodging  place. 
How  great  the  inconvenience  and  discouragement  of 
such  a  mode  oi  life  !  And  after  the  people  presumed  to  lodge 
in  their  own  dwellings  the  cases  were  frequent,  in  which,  up- 
on an  alarm,  they  would  in  the  dead  of  night  hurry  with 
their  families  to  the  fort.  When  they  were  in  the  held  for 
work,  they  would  take  with  them  their  arms,  set  one  as  a 
sentinel  wdiile  the  others  labored  ;  nor  did  they  deem  it 
safe  to  meet  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious  worship  except 
they  took  with  them  their  arms. 

These  fears  and  dangers  attended  all  the  settlements  in 
this  country.  The  Indians  were  its  original  owners  and 
they  were  unwilling  to  be  driven  back.  Hence,  frequent 
bloody  Indian  wars.  As  the  event,  however,  proved  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  not  so  much  exposed  to 
Indian  warfare  and  depredations.  The  banks  of  rivers 
were  the  common  resort  of  the  Indians,  and  the  mountains 
were  considered  by  them  as  ground  on  which  they  might 
occasionally  hunt.  Many  in  the  river  towns  were  killed 
by  the  Indians.  My  father's  grand-father  w^as  shot  on 
Sabbath  morning  when  with  his  wile  upon  the  farm  horse 
he  was  riding  to  Springfield  to  attend  meeting.  But  I 
cannot  learn  that  a  single  life  was  lost  by  the  malice  of 
the  natives,  or  a  single  gun  lired  at  any  of  the  settlers  in 


this  town,  by  the  Indians.  Often  were  the  people  driven 
to  their  forts  by  false  alarms,  and  when  Indians  were  seen 
they  were  either  friendly  or  harmlessly  pursuing  their 
game. 

In  the  original  grant  of  the  town  ten  acres  were  reserved 
in  the  centre  for  public  uses.  In  1742  the  burial  ground 
was  laid  out,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  that  paid 
rates  were  warned  to  appear  at  the  burial  place  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on  the  sixteenth  of  September  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  up  the  ground.  An}^  who  should  be 
absent  was  to  pa}-  a  tine  of  six  shillings. 

Very  limited  were  the  me^fns  of  Education  which  the 
children  of  the  lirst  settlers  enjoyed.  Parents  taught 
their  chiklren  what  they  could,  without  any  expectation  of 
an  opportunit}^  to  send  them  to  scho(jl.  The  tirst  school 
was  taught  by  James  Carter,  a  sea  captain,  in  the  house  of 
Robert  Black,  because  it  had  in  it  two  rooms.  For  several 
^•ears  the  schools  were  kept  in  dwelling  houses.  Two 
months  in  the  year  were  all  that  could  be  allowed.  No  school 
was  taught  by  a  woman  till  about  1770.  Id  1762  or  '63  the 
the  town  was  divided  into  three  districts,  and  a  vote  passed 
to  put  three  school  houses  :  one  where  the  house  for  the 
hearse  now  stands,  one  near  Andrew  Wilson's,  and  one 
near  Cornelius  Cochran's.  The  one  in  the  second  division 
was  not  built  till  the  year  after.  When  these  houses  were 
erected  the  people  made  such  advances  in  the  means  of 
education  as  to  be  willing  to  employ  a  teacher  three  months, 
allowing  one  month  to  each  district.  This  was  only  hft}^- 
nine  3'ears  ago.  In  1756  a  road  was  opened  between  this 
town  and  Great  Harrington.  The  joiu'ue}',  however,  from 
one  place  to  the  other  was  hazardous,  Two  men  were 
known  to  have  died  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  the  way. 
For  a  considerable  time  the  only  method  of  conve}'ing 
heavy  articles  was  upon  a  dray. 

The  civil  concerns  of  the  town  proceeded  much  as  we 
should  expect  in  a  place  so  retired  and  where  inhabitants 
are  universall}^  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  their 
town  meetings  the  attention  has  been  called  to  the  internal 
regulation  of  the  town  in  most  instances.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  their  records  that  this  people  have  not  been  in- 
dillerent  to  the  great  question  which  has  agitated  and  con- 
cerned the  country  at  large.  While  under  the  king  they 
were  lo3^al,  when  measures  were  taken  to  gain  from  parlia- 
ment a  redress  of  grievances  they  bore  a  part,  and,  when 
able,  sent  their  delegates  to  the  great  public  meetings,  at 
Concord,  Watertown  and  Boston.    In  many  instances  how- 


ever,  they  pleaded  their  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  the  omis- 
sion. When  independence  was  dechired  and  arms  against 
the  motlier  country  assumed,  some  were  forward  in  the 
opposition  and  boldly  declared  their  loyalty  to  the  king. 
Ilence,  committees  of  safet\'  were  often  appointed,  and 
several  were  forbidden  to  go  any  farther  from  home  than 
the  limits  of  their  farms.  13ut  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
men  occasioned  the  town  an)-  trouble  or  expense. 

The  town  cheerfully  bore  its  expense  in  the  war,  furnish- 
ed its  proportion  of  soldiers,  and  sent  a  delegate  to  vote  in 
the  acceptance  and  ratification  of  both  the  state  and  the 
national  constitutions.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
called  into  the  arm}^  a  hospital  w^as  erected,  that  the\' 
might  receive  the  small  pox  by  inoculation.  The  small 
pox  was  common  in  the  country  at  that  time,  and  for  several 
3'ears  after.  But  the  dreadful  malady  seems  now  to  be 
almost  exterminated  trom  tlie  earth,  by  the  benign  and 
happy  effects  of  kine  pox  inoculation. 

IVIuch  of  the  heavy  military  stores,  whicli  during  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  were  carried  from  lM)ston  to  Albany, 
passed  through  this  town.  And  previous  to  the  opening  of 
turn-pikes  upon  the  rivers  east  and  west  of  us,  the  main 
road  throu<»;h  the  town  was  much  travelled.  In  a  few 
instances  some  individuals  have  refused  to  pay  their  taxes, 
and  in  a  few  cases  the  town  has  been  involved  in  a  law- 
suit, and  in  one  instance  in  the  year  1776  rebelious 
feelings  rose  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  secure  the  glass  windows  in  the 
meeting  house. 

Till  within  twenty-hve  years  the  town  meetings  have 
been  very  frequent.  The  method  of  doing  business  was 
both  awkward  and  slow.  As  an  apology  for  this  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  people  generally  had  enjoyed  but 
little  opportunity  for  an  education.  From  the  records  it  is 
evident  that  the  people  were  often  divided  in  their  town 
meetings,  and  very  warm  in  their  feelings.  For  many 
years  did  the  custom  prevail  of  adjourning  the  meeting  to 
the  tavern,  a  practice  which  is  fraught  with  many  evils. 
If  business  in  a  tow^n  meeting  is  properly  managed  it  can 
ordinarily  be  closed  without  any  adjournment.  In  the 
3'ear  1781  there  were  holden  twelve  regular  town  meetings 
(of  the  inhabitants),  and  all  this  to  do  but  a  little  business. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  previous  to  the  year  1787  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  town  meetings  respected  their 
religious  concerns.  Till  then  and  for  several  years  after, 
the  supply  of  the  pulpit  was  managed  in  town  meetings. 


1 1 

Meetings  respecting  the  house  of  worship  and  preaching 
have  been  miiltipHed  in  this  town  to  an  astonisliing  extent. 

A  full  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  from  its  hrst  settlement  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  a  period  of  eighty-hve  years,  may  be  obtained 
by  a  particular  and  attentive  perusal  of  the  journal  of  the 
town  clerk  of  those  meetings  in  which  the  religious  con- 
cerns of  the  town  were  transacted.  It  is  not  my  design  to 
pass  over  this  important  part  of  our  history.  I  have  contined 
myself  thus  far  more  particularly  to  the  civil  concerns  of  tlie 
town,  that  1  may  present  events  to  you  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  best  enable  3'OU  to  retain  them.  In  giving  you  facts  re- 
specting the  religious  or  eccsleiastical  concerns  of  the  town, 
I  will  Hrst  lay  before  vou  the  history  of  the  meeting  house, 
and  then  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  ministers,  with 
which  will  be  interwoven  the  history  of  the  church. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1741.  Previous 
to  this  period  it  had  borne  the  name  of  Glasgow.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  Scotland  sent  word  to 
the  people  of  this  town,  that  if  they  would  continue  its  then 
present  name,  they  would  give  the  town  a  bell.  It  was 
the  design  of  the  people  that  it  should  bear  the  name  of 
Glasgow,  and  they  made  their  petition  accordingly.  But 
Shirley,  who  had  been  late  appointed  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, had  just  arrived  from  England  in  the  ship  Blandford. 
In  honor  of  the  ship  he  chose  to  have  the  new  town,  which 
applied  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  to  bear  its  name. 
Hence  the  name  of  Blandford  instead  of  Glasgow  was 
given  to  the  town.  But  this  application  would  not  have 
been  made,  it  is  supposed,  at  the  time  it  was,  had  not  the 
survey  of  General  Newbury  embraced  a  mile  of  more  im- 
portance than  was  originally  embraced  in  it.  Hence  by 
the  unexpected  gain  of  the  mile,  the  people  lost  their  ex- 
pected bell. 

The  four  men  who  were  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
town,  entered  into  covenant  with  the  first  settlers  to  set  up 
a  frame  of  a  meeting  house,  and  to  cover  the  outside,  and 
to  put  in  glass  windows.  This  they  were  to  do  for  the  peo- 
ple, beside  gis'ing  them  the  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  centre, 
and  two  hundred  sixty  acre  lots.  The  frame  of  the  meet- 
ing house  was  set  up  in  1740.  The  men  who  assisted  in 
raising  it  were  the  most  of  them  from  Westfield  and  Suf- 
held.  The  frame  stood  one  year  the  sport  of  winds  and 
tempests  before  it  was  covered.  The  b(;ards  which  were 
used  for  the  co\'ering  were  brought  from  Southampton  and 
Westlield,  but  the  glass  windows  were  not  supplied  till 
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after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twelve  years.  Thirteen  years  the 
people  met  in  this  liouse  Ibr  worship,  without  any  floor  in  it 
except  some  loose  boards,  the  earth  and  the  rocks  on  which  it 
stands.  Their  seats  were  blocks  and  boards  and  movable 
benches.  A  plain  box  in  the  side  where  the  })ulpit  now  is. 
was  put  in  for  the  accommodiition  of  the  ])reacher.  The  lirst 
floor  was  laid  in  1753,  four  years  after  the  ordination  of  their 
second  minister.  In  several  previous  3^ears  they  had  put 
upon  the  house  repairs.  In  1749  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  expend  a  grant  which  was  made  for  repairs,  and  in 
the  year  following,  another  committee  to  direct  the  tirst 
committee  how  to  manage  the  concern  entrusted  to  them. 
Hence,  it  is  probable  that  divisions  existed  on  the  subject. 
In  1750  the  town  directed  their  committee  to  borrow 
money  to  buy  glass  for  the  windows.  Three  years  after 
the  lloor  >^vas  laid  other  repairs  were  made.  In  1758  the 
roof  was  repaired.  In  1759  a  vote  passed  to  build  the  pul- 
pit, to  make  a  pew  for  the  minister  and  to  finish  the  repairs 
upon  the  roof,  and  to  build  seats  in  the  bod\'  of  the  house, 
upon  the  ground  lloor.  This  was  a  great  etlbrt  as  it  was 
cai-ried  into  elfect.  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  in  what  man- 
ner precisely  the  inside  of  the  house  was  litted  up.  The 
best  account  I  can  get  is  this  :  The  body  of  the  house  was 
designed  to  be  filled  with  seats.  But  this  was  not  actuall\- 
accomplished.  Seats  were  made  next  to  the  pulpit  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  broad  aisle.  Two  pews  were  erected  in- 
cluding the  ground  on  which  the  posts  stood  which  sup- 
ported the  gallery.  But  these  pews  were  not  built  till 
some  time  after  the  seats  were  put  up  in  .the  tbrm  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  slips.  It  was  next  allowed  to  in- 
dividuals who  felt  disposed  to  occupy  the  ground  on  the 
walls  of  the  house  with  pews,  if  they  would  make  them  at 
their  own  expense,  finish  them  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and 
build  up  the  wall  of  the  house  to  the  girts.  November  10, 
1760,  it  was  voted  to  lay  the  floor  in  the  front  gallery. 
The  next  year  the  gallery  timbers  on  the  side  were  put  up 
and  the  stairs  built.  In  1779  the  galleries  remained  un- 
linished.  In  1781  it  was  voted  to  take  up  the  seats  in 
the  body  of  the  house  except  two  next  to  the  pulpi^  and  to 
fill  up  the  ground  with  pews.  In  the  following  year  the 
two  side  galleries  were  made  by  the  seats  taken  from  be- 
low, and  the  walls  ceiled  up  to  the  plates  of  the  house. 
In  1786  the  house  was  plastered.  In  1792  the  two  seats 
each  side  of  the  aisle  were  taken  up  and  four  pews  made 
in  their  place.  The  steeple  was  built  by  subscription  of 
individuals.    In  1789  the  town  voted  to  give  the  subscri- 
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bers  liberty  to  erect  a  steeple,  but  refused  to  appropriate 
anything  in  aid  of  it.  The  year  following  the  town 
agreed  to  purchase  a  bell.  In  1792  the  fcjllowing 
measures  were  taken  to  put  a  new  covering  upon  the  meeting 
house,  and  to  paint  it.  In  1794  the  timbers  under  tlie  gal- 
lery were  cased.  And  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  a  few  days 
previous  to  my  ordination,  the  posts  and  some  other  tim- 
bers were  cased.    Very  few  repairs  have  since  been  added. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  your  house  for  religious  wor- 
sliip.  The  recital  is  instructive  as  well  as  amusing.  If 
you  will  lay  your  e3^e  upon  the  facts  I  have  given  you,  and 
will  rellect  as  you  pass  along,  tliat  it  is  the  house  of  God 
you  are  contemplating,  and  that  you  may  learn  much  of 
the  character  of  a  people  from  their  measures  respecting 
their  meeting  house,  }'()u  will  not  find  the  histor}-  I  have 
given  exciting  feelings  in  3'our  minds  unappropriale  to'  the 
solemn  services  of  the  Sabbath.  You  see  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  house  ;  and  all  must  allow,  considering  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  built,  that  its  appearance  is  quite 
as  good  as  can  be  expected.  We  may  look  around  on 
these  walls  and  say,  sixty  and  live  years  was  this  house  in 
building.  But  we  cannot  add,  its  glory  corresponds  with 
the  use  for  which  it  was  designed,  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  for  whose  accommodation  it  was  erected.  Nor 
can  we  say,  Lord,  we  offer  Thee  the  first  and  the  best. 

I  now  ask  you  to  return  with  me  again  to  the  infant 
state  of  the  settlement  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  church. 

Till  a  little  previous  to  Mr.  Badger's  ordination,  all  the 
most  important  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  people  w^ere 
conducted  in  town  meetings.  There  is  no  church  record 
of  any  certain  date  till  1781,  more  than  forty  years  alter  the 
town  was  settled.  Between  this  and  1787  when  Mr.  Bad- 
ger received  his  call,  onl^-  a  lew  things  were  noted  :  nor  is 
there  any  account  even  of  his  ordination  or  dismission,  and 
only  a  very  few  things  are  mentioned  which  occurred  while 
lie  was  a  minister.  My  dependence,  therefore,  has  been 
placed  upon  very  important  town  records,  and  upon  verbal 
testimony  of  persons  now  living,  and  who  have  been  con- 
versant in  some  of  the  transactions  I  shall  mention. 

This  church  was  organized  in  Ilopkinton,  by  the  aid  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Prince  of  Boston,  in  the  presbyterian  form.  When 
the  settlers  had  determined  upon  a  remove  to  this  town  it  was 
judiciously  resolved  that  all  who  were  protessors  of  religion 
should  be  formed  into  a  private  church.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  state  the  number  of  the  members  at  its  organization. 


It  must,  however,  have  been  small.  Most  of  the  members 
had  emigrated  from  Scotland,  and  were  Irish  Independents 
and  Scotch  Presbyterians,  In  doctrine  they  harmonized. 
And  as  the  Irish  Independents  had  no  form  of  government 
to  which  they  were  speciall}'  attached,  they  all  readih 
united  in  the  presbyterian  form.  John  Huston,  John  Stew- 
art, and  David  Boies  were  the  tirst  deacons  or  elders. 

The  presbyterian  mode  of  government  was  continued, 
though  maintained  very  imperfectly  lor  the  most  part,  till 
the  year  1801.  In  the  month  of  September  of  this'  year, 
the  church  linding  it  inconvenient  to  practice  according 
to  the  presbyterian  plan  of  go\*ernment,  adopted  a  new  and 
separate  form  of  government.  This  constitution  is  strictly- 
congregational,  and  is  given  at  length  in  a  fair  hand,  on 
the  records  of  the  church.  It  was  transcribed  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Johnson,  who  was  then  preaching  in  town.  Re\'. 
Timothy  M.  Coolev  was  the  moderator  of  the  church 
when  this  change  took  place.  John  Caldwell  was  the  tirst 
person  who  preached  in  town,  of  whom  1  can  lind  an\'  ac- 
count. He  preached  in  town  in  the  year  1741.  Some 
time  in  the  course  of  that  year  he  was  invited  to  accept  of  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  church  and  people.  While  Mr.  Cald- 
well was  making  his  preparation  for  an  answer,  Rev.  John 
Harvey  was  employed  as  a  preacher.  He  was  requested 
to  go  to  Worcester  to  meet  the  presbytery,  and  to  urge  lor 
an  answer  to  the  call  the}'  had  given  Mr.  Caldwell. 

Some  of  you  need  to  be  informed  that  in  the  presb}'terian 
form  of  government,  when  a  parish  wish  the  person  w  ho  is 
preaching  to  them  to  settle,  thev  must  la}'  their  invitation 
before  the  presbytery,  and  this  bod}-  is  to  decide  whether 
the  candidate  shall  answer  in  the  atlirmative  or  negatix  e. 

Mr.  Caldwell's  character  labored  ;  several  doubted  the 
correctness  of  his  religious  sentiments.  The  pl"esb^'ter\- 
needed  time  for  their  deliberations.  But  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Caldw^ell  were  impatient  under  the  dela}-,  and  the  day  for 
his  ordination  was  appointed  November  2,  1742.  Against 
this  appointment  David  Boies  and  Iburteen  otliers  entered 
their  solemn  protest,  and  had  their  names  recorded  by  the 
town  clerk.  William  Proven  was  appointed  as  the  sec- 
ond delegate  to  pra}'  the  presbytery  to  continue  Mr.  Cald- 
well as  a  supply,  if  they  did  not  see  fit  to  ordain  him.  In 
the  mean  time  an  attem])t  was  made  to  induce  Mr.  Cald- 
well's friends  to  submit  his  principles  to  the  decision  of  the 
neiohborino-  ministers  and  if  thev  found  them  correct,  to 
proceed  to  ordain  him  in  the  presb}-terian  form.  The 
town  rejected  this  proposition,  but  were  persuaded  to  deter 
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the  time  of  ordination  till  the  ensuing  spring.  William 
Proven  was  absent  thirteen  days  in  attending  upon  the 
presbytery  respecting  Mr.  Caldwell.  And  the  town  re- 
quested him  to  consent,  if  ordained,  to  tlie  relinquishment 
of  the  privileges  of  the  first  minister,  if  anything  sliould  be 
proved  to  the  disparagement  of  his  character. 

At  this  period  the  town  received  aid  from  the  general 
court  for  the  support  of  religious  institutions.  The  minds 
(3f  the  people  were  much  agitated.  The  accusations 
against  Mr.  Caldwell  could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
and  his  friends  had  much  to  fear  from  an  investigation. 
By  a  general  vote  the  town  very  t^arnestly  supplicated  Mr. 
Harvey,  who  had  been  with  them  only  a  short  time,  to  re- 
tin-n  and  preach  one  Sabbath  more.  In  1743  two  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  go  to  the  presbytery  on  this 
atfecting  concern.  I  can  find  no  account  of  the  result  of 
this  last  trial  ;  no  more  appears  on  the  town  records,  re- 
specting Mr.  Caldwell,  except  a  vote  dated  September, 
1743,  the  autumn  after  the  trial,  that  the  presb3^tery  were 
desired  to  send  on  a  preacher  for  any  time,  less  or  more, 
and  any  body  except  Mr.  John  Caldwell.  We  may  con- 
chide,  therefore,  that  his  character  and  principles  were 
deficient,  and  that  the  attachment  of  his  friends  had  abated. 
Thus  this  little  church  in  the  very  commencement  of  its 
efibrts  to  settle  a  minister,  were  afiected  by  employing  a 
man  of  an  exceptionable  character,  and  subject  to  much 
expense  and  trouble  in  escaping  from  the  ditficulty  in  which 
they  were  in\'olved.  In  the  same  3'ear  Mr.  Dunlap  was 
employed  a  short  time  as  a  preacher.  He  was  followed  b}'' 
Mr.  Morrison.  In  their  disappointment  respecting  Mr. 
Caldwell,  and  finding  no  general  union,  eitlier  in  Mr. 
Morrison  or  Mr,  Dunlap,  at  a  meeting  in  October  they 
presented  a  petition  to  the  presbytery  for  liberty  to  send  to 
Ireland  for  a  minister.  They  still  cherished  a  tender  re- 
membrance of  the  country  they  had  left,  and  imagined  that 
if  a  preacher  who  had  been  bred  in  tlieir  habits,  could  ba 
obtained,  the}^  should  be  united  and  happy.  Their  request 
was  granted.  A  messenger  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  make 
inquiry,  and  returned  with  a  man  whose  name  was 
McNeil.  13ut  the  reception  of  Mr.  McNeil  did  not  corres- 
pond with  his  expectations,  lie  had  been  here  but  a  short 
time  before  evil  reports  respecting  him  were  circulated, 
and  countenanced  by  the  people.  The  good  man's  spirits 
were  broken  down  and  he  left  the  town  in  disgust. 

The  next  year  the  committee  to  supply  the  pulpit  obtain- 
ed the  return  of  Mr  Harvey,  and  by  appointment  of  the 
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town,  he  was  to  preach  at  the  fort  on  some  day  of  the  week, 
besides  the  usual  services  ot  the  Sabbath.  Mr.  Harvey 
was  at  no  time  considered  a  candidate  for  settlement,  and 
frequent  consultations  were  held  by  the  committee  to  devise 
the  best  method  of  surmounting  the  obstacles  whicli  now 
seemed  to  meet  them  at  every  step  the\'  took  toward  the 
settlement  of  a  minister.  The  town  directed  their  commit- 
tee to  emplo}'  no  preacher  on  a  longer  trial  than  six  weeks. 
This  vote  evinces  a  very  disturbed  state  of  the  public  feel- 
ings at  that  time. 

In  this  year  some  questions  arose  concerning  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  and  the  tiHvn  voted  to  adhere  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  contained  in  the 
contession  of  faith,  the  longer  and  shorter  catechism. 

Mr.  Mimson  was  their  next  candidate.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam McClenathan  lV)llowed  Mr.  Munson.  He  was  a  man  of 
respectable  talents,  and  thought  to  possess  unusual  gifts  as 
a  preacher,  but  somewhat  unhapp}'  in  his  temper.  In  Jn]\- 
1744  ^^^^  people  were  happily  united  in  giving  him  a  call 
to  settle,  with  the  offer  of  ninet}'-three  dollars  salary-  and 
ninety -three  dollars  settlement,  The  first  minister  was 
also  entitled  to  one  sixt3^-acre  lot,  to  become  his  own  on  the 
day  of  his  ordination.  James  Hazard  was  sent  to  Boston 
to  present  the  call  to  the  presbvtery.  In  September  he 
was  installed,  and  in  December  the  town  transported  his 
goods  from  Boston.  The  next  year  every  man  in  town 
over  twenty-one  years  was  required  to  work  one  day  for 
the  minister  in  getting  his  wood  and  assist  in  repairing  his 
house. 

Mr.  McClenathan  was  twice  sent  abroad  on  the  business 
of  the  tow^n.  Once  he  was  chosen  representative  of  the 
town,  and  they  voted  him  thirt}'  dollars  addition  to  his 
salary.  The  next  year  the  town,  by  a  general  vote,  re^ 
quired  that  Mr.  McClenathan  be  dismissed.  The  cause 
of  this  sudden  change  was  as  follows  : 

A  war  existed  between  the  French  and  the  English,  and 
the  seat  of  it  was  the  vicinit}'  of  Nova  Scotia.  While  Mr. 
McClenathan  was  in  l^oston  as  the  representative  of  the 
town,  his  feelings  became  enlisted  in  this  war,  and  he  ob- 
tained both  captain's  and  chaplain's  commission.  On  his 
return  he  succeeded  in  engaging  the  feelings  of  several 
young  men  in  Westfield,  and  in  Blandford.  As  he  was  the 
minister,  and  made  promise  to  defend  and  protect  young 
men,  their-parents  permitted  several  to  enlist  imder  liim. 

When  he  reached  l^oston  with  his  company,  he  w^as  not 
permitted  to  hold  both  ofhces,  and  sold  his  men  to  another 
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officer.  Four  of  the  young  men  died.  Tliis  by  the  people 
was  deemed  traitorous,  and  they  refused  to  receive  him 
again  as  their  minister.  JUit  he  held  as  his  own  the  minis- 
try lot.  He  was  arraigned  belbre  the  presbytery,  tried 
and  dimissed.  All  wlio  testified  in  this  case  were  required 
to  be  put  under  oath.  Afterwards  lie  relinc[uished  his 
right  in  the  ministr}'  lot.  lit;  remoN'ed  to  the  South,  became 
an  Episcopal  preacher  and  soon  after  died. 

At  this  time  the  discouragement  of  the  people  was  so 
great  that  the}'  applied  to  the  general  court  ior  assistance. 
In  the  simimer  of  1748  Mr.  Morton,  a  preacher  who  had 
lately  arrived  from  Ireland,  was 'obtained  as  a  candidate. 
On  the  ninth  of  the  following  December  they  united  in  an 
iuN'itation  that  he  should  settle  with  them,  and  otfered  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  s<dar\-  and  to  find  him  his 
wood.    In  August,  1749,  was  ordained  by  Mr. 

Greg(U-,  Mr.  McGraham,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Davidson  and 
Mr.  Balanline,  who  acted  as  council.  For  two  }'ears  after 
his  settlement  the  town  appears  to  have  been  tranquil. 
None  considered  Mr.  Morton  to  be  a  great  preacher, 
though  all  allowed  that  he  was  an  accurate  scholar,  nor 
had  lie  the  happiest  talents  at  conversation,  and  in  com- 
municating his  instructions  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with 
the  people.  The  third  vear  numbers  refused  to  pay  their 
work  tax,  and  the  town  directed  the  constable  to  warn  them 
out,  on  penalty  of  a  hea\'y  line.  Still  the  town  was  in  arrears 
in  the  j:ia\'ment  of  his  salarv-  The  people  neglected  to  get 
his  wood  according  to  contract.  They  neglected  the  work 
they  had  promised,  and  1753  a  serious  dilliculty  between 
him  and  his  people  commenced,  h'rom  this  tinie  till  the 
}  ear  1767,  when  Mr.  JNIorton  was  dismissed,  his  life  j^re- 
sented  a  scene  of  unceasing  contention  with  his  people. 
The  expenses  of  living  had  increased  since  his  settlement. 
He  requested  an  addition  to  his  salar}-.  So  affronted  were 
the  people  at  this  that  the\'  voted  that  they  would  not 
i\irnish  his  wood  that  }  ear. 

To  detail  the  dilhculties  of  this  st()rmy  period  would  re- 
quire sheets.  Members  of  the  church  were  grieved,  peo- 
ple in  the  town  were  discontented,  Mr.  Morton  was  griev- 
ed, and  the  question  on  both  sides  appears  to  have  been 
mixed  with  angry  feelings.  From  the  best  information  I 
can  get,  there  were  from  eight  to  twelve  councils  called  to 
advise  and  to  decide  difficulties.  I'he  people  w  ere  split  into 
parties  and  oi'ten  made  Mr.  Morton  a  bone  of  contention 
in  avenging  the  wrongs  of  each  other.  I  ha\'e  no  doubt, 
from   the  records  of  this  period,  that  Mr.  Morton  was 
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abused.  Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  in  many  respects 
he  gave  occasion  lor  grief  and  resentment.  Witnesses 
were  called  from  Westheld  to  testify  against  him.  But  in  no 
instance  was  there  proof  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an\-  in- 
decent or  immoral  conduct.  In  the  year  1759  the  irritation 
was  much  allayed.  At  a  town  meeting  called  on  purpose 
to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Morton,  in  the  choice 
and  ordination  of  his  deacons,  it  was  voted  that  the  town 
was  satished  with  what  he  had  done.  The  people  had  been 
so  deticient  in  their  payment  to  him  that  in  1766  he  sued 
the  town  and  recovered  one  himdred  and  lour  pounds.  'J'he 
year  following  Mr.  Morton  was  dismissed,  the  tcnvn  having 
made  him  a  profler  which  he  accepted,  that  if  he  woukl 
resign  they  would  pay  him  thirt\-  pounds  lawful  money, 
and  exempt  his  property  from  taxes  during  his  natural  life. 

^J'he  influence  of  this  long  ministerial  warfare  upon  the 
people  must  have  been  extremeh'  pernicious.  I  lis  dis- 
mission, I  think,  must  ha\-e  taken  place  earl\'  in  the  sum- 
me.i  of  1767.  Early  in  the  next  year  Mr.  Gilmore  was 
employed  as  their  preacher.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
preached  here  more  than  a  year,  though  not  without  some 
interruptions.  In  August  the  town  voted  that  the  church 
should  give  Mr.  Gilmore  a  call.  Here  again  diflicultN' 
arose.  It  was  that  Mr.  Gilmore  had  never  been  regularly 
licensed.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  presbytery,  and 
the  opposers  of  Mr.  Gilmore  pra\'ed  the  ])resb}'terv  to 
silence  him,  but  they  refused.  lie  presentl}'  withdrew 
from  the  contest,  and  we  hear  no  more  from  him. 

The  next  preacher  was  a  Mr.  'L\^on,  a  very  \aluable 
man,  who  held  a  connection  with  a  church  in  the  easleMU 
part  of  the  state.  He  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  so 
great  had  been  the  difliculties  among  the  people  that  lu* 
consented  to  obtain  a  dismission  from  his  charge  and  to 
take  the  charge  of  this  people  should  they  desire  it.  In 
his  absence  to  make  arrangements,  so  far  as  I  can  get  hold 
of  facts,  the  people  here  wrote  to  him  to  come  to  them  if 
he  could,  but  the  letter  miscarried.  In  the  meantime  Mi". 
John  Patrick  was  recommended  to  the  jieople.  Hie  com- 
mittee employed  him,  and  the  people  were  so  nuich  grati- 
fied with  his  appearance  that  wlien  Mr.  Lyon  arrived 
agreeable  to  the  request  of  the  letter  whicli  had  been 
delayed  three  months,  they  refusetl  to  accejH  him.  Mr. 
Baldwin  wrote  a  letter  to  deacon  Samu(^l  Hoies,  earnestly 
advising  the  reception  of  Mr.  Lyon,  and  presuming  that 
Mr.  Patrick  would  leave  the  ground.  But  the  minds  of  the 
the  people  had  changed  and  Mr.  Patrick  was  the  man. 
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In  March  27,  1771,  it  was  voted  in  town  meeting  that  the 
church  should  give  Mr.  Patrick  a  call,  with  a  salary  of  two 
hundred  and  lilty  d(jllars.  He  was  ordained  in  June  1772. 
But  even  now  the  prospects  of  this  church  were  not  cloud- 
less. Before  Mr.  Patrick  received  his  call  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  intemperate.  Three  or  four  of  the  leading  men 
ohjected  to  tlie  settlement  of  Mr.  Patrick  till  an  enquiry 
could  be  made  into  his  character.  Deacon  William  lloies 
was  deputed  to  go  to  Newburvport,  a  distance  of  ab(jut 
one  lumdred  and  sixty  miles,  to  enquire  into  the  maLlcr 
and  take  advice  from  the  presbvtery.  The  next  year  he 
was  ordained.  Mr.  Patrick  recpiested  the  town  to  make 
him  a  pew  in  the  centre  of  the  meeting  house,  which  they 
refused.  His  appearance  soon  placetl  tlie  complaint  of  his 
intemperance  beyond  tpiestion.  I  lis  friends  saw  it  and 
trembled.  His  opposers  saw  it  and  triumphed.  The  con- 
test between  his  adherenis  and  opposers  was  bitter  and 
and  severe.  A  party  formed  to  dispute  his  entrance  into 
the  pulpit.  I  will  not  describe  the  horrid  scene.  The  fact 
was,  a  violent  sculiie  between  the  parties  took  place,  in  the 
aisle,  on  these  stairs,  and  in  the  desk,  and  all  on  the  Sab- 
bath. He  succeeded  in  gaining  the  pulpit  and  his  opposers 
left  the  house  and  went  home. 

It  was  the  Sabbath  morning,  in  the  sanctuary,  but  the 
angel  of  peace  had  lied.  And  ah  !  I  will  not  proceed. 
Let  shame  cover  us  at  the  recital  ;  let  the  tear  of  sorrow 
fall  at  the  remembrance  of  the  scene. 

The  J^ecember  ibllowing,  Mr.  Patrick  was  dismissed. 
Not,  however,  without  mucli  dilhcuU\'.  And  so  strong  was 
the  attachment  of  many,  that  he  was  actualh'  employed  for 
a  season  alter  his  dismission.  In  March  meeting  in  1775, 
the  town,  chad'ed  with  their  protracted  dithculties,  would  not 
entrust  the  supply  of  the  pulpit  to  a  committee.  Hut  they 
voted  to  have  a  Mr.  Parsons  (Doctor  Parsons  of  Amherst 
I  believe),  if  he  could  be  obtained.  Meetings  this  year  re- 
specting the  supply  of  the  pnlpit  were  greatly  multiplied, 
and  they  were  destitute  from  March  to  October.  During 
the  following  winter,  Mr.  Gold  preaclu'd  a  few  Sabbaths. 

About  this  time  an  attempt  w  as  made  to  change  the  mode 
of  singing.  The  method  dI"  singing  hilluTlo  had  been  for 
all  who  felt  disposed  to  attemj^t  it,  lo  join  their  voices, 
while  the  clerk  or  deacon  read  the  line  ol"  the  psalms  as  they 
were  sung.  To  this  method  some  were  so  attached  as  to 
feel  or  j)lea(l  a  wounded  conscience  w  hen  Auy  ciiange  was 
proposed.  Caleb  l^i^dor  of  Westlield  was  the  first  singing 
master,  and  when  he  named  the  tune  and  sung  with  the 
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beat,  many  were  so  grieved  at  the  indecency  of  the 
method  tluit  they  left  the  meeting  house.  Robert  Henry, 
Silas  Noble  and  David  Hamilton  were  the  hrst  choristers. 

I  have  always  noticed  that  the  maintenance  of  good  sing- 
ing in  religious  assemblies  is  attended  with  much  dilliculty. 
Old  people  are  sure  to  object  to  any  change.  The  ycnith 
are  often  inconstant,  and  money  is  very  grudgingly  a]:)pro- 
priated  for  the  purpose.  From  early  youth  1  have  been 
conversant  with  this  subject,  and  1  say  unhesitatingl}'  that 
churches  and  religious  societies  are  criminal  for  tlieir 
neglect  of  singing.  Every  congregation  should  make  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  singing,  as  well  as  for  the  ministr\', 
or  for  a  comfortable  house  to  worship  in.  I  perceive  that 
there  are  objections  to  the  style  of  music  which  is  now  in- 
troduced among  us.  But  these  objections  will  subside 
when  the  subject  is  better  imderstood.  It  better  corres- 
ponds with  the  des'ign  of  sacred  music  than  any  set  of  tunes 
1  have  ever  seen.  Only  give  your  singers  the  oppurtunity 
to  learn  them,  and  you  will,  I  lia\^e  no  doubt,  be  highh- 
pleased. 

In  the  year  1777  there  was  ver}'  little  preaching  in  town. 
Mr.  Remley  was  with  them  a  few  Sabbaths,  but  a  vote 
could  not  be  obtained  to  continue  him.  About  this 
time  Mr.  Merrick  was  ernplo3'ed  to  supply  the  pulpit. 
Respecting  him  also,  slanderous  reports  were  raised, 
and  he  soon  left  the  place.  In  1778  people  began  foi-  the 
tirst  time  to  plead  that  they  could  not  in  conscience  })ay  I'or 
preaching.  The  town  voted  that  all  who  would  make 
known  their  scruples  to  the  assessors  in  one  month  should 
have  their  consciences  relieved  by  a  remittance  of  their  tax. 
Several  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  In  1779 
Mr.  Crosby  and  Mr.  Bascom,  who  lived  and  died  in  Ches- 
ter, supplied  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Crosby  continued  until  the 
3'ear  1781,  and  was  with  few  exceptions,  tlieir  stead\' 
preacher.  A  vote  then  passed  that  he  should  be  hired  no 
longer.  But  the  people  soon  recalled  him,  and  in  1784, 
five  years  after  he  arrived,  he  received  a  call  to  settle,  with 
a  salary  of  two  himdred  and  sixty-six  dollars.  But  he  re- 
fused to  comply  because  the  town  voted  thai  if  he  should 
be  absent  an}'  Sabbath,  he  should  deduct  a  proportional 
sum  from  the  salary.  He  believed  the  support  otlered 
would  not  be  a  sullicient  support  for  his  family.  Mr. 
Crosby  was  well  esteemed  and  deemed  an  excellent 
preacher.  Some  imagined  he  was  too  rigid  in  his  senti- 
ments. But  he  was  calculated  to  be  useful,  and  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  the  town,  had  they  been  willing 
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to  support  him.  About  this  time  Mr.  Bell  preached  here 
a  few  Sabbaths  and  produced  much  excitement,  but  he 
could  not  be  obtained  as  a  candidate.  The  people  con- 
tinued with  only  occasional  supply  till  the  year  1785,  when 
they  employed  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  I'hompson  received  a  unanimous  call  November, 
1785,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars. 
He  declined  because  the  su{)port  was  not  sutlicient,  and  be- 
cause he  was  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  all  the  articles  of 
p  r  e  s  b  y  t  e  r  i  a  n  government. 

This  year  the  church  voted  that  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism should  not  be  administered'to  the  children  of  any  who 
did  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Previous  to  this  period,  from  the  organization  of  the 
church,  at  Ilopkinton  the  halfway  covenant  was  allowed. 
That  is,  persons  who  would  give  their  assent  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  and  agree  to  be  under  the  watch  of 
the  members,  might  have  their  children  baptised,  although 
they  made  no  profession  of  having  experienced  a  change 
of  heart  and  did  not  come  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper. 

The  last  of  October,  1787  Rev.  Joseph  Badger  was  or- 
dained as  the  pastor  of  this  church.  His  call  was  given  by 
the  votes  of  all  except  one,  and  the  prospects  of  the  church 
brightened. 

I  have  now  arrived  to  a  period,  the  events  of  whicli  are 
distinctly  in  the  recollection  of  many  present. 

Mr.  ]3adger's  ministry  continued  till  1800,  a  period  of 
thirteen  years.  He  was  a  man  of  respectable  talents  and 
a  good  preacher.  His  salar}^  was  three  hundred  dollars 
with  his  wood.  But  a  few  years  elapsed  before  difficulties 
commenced  with  Mr.  Badger.  His  w^ood  was  provided  by 
subscription,  but  the  amoiuit  was  not  made  out  in  full. 
None  were  legally  bound  to  the  tidtilment  of  their  promise, 
and  many  failed.  This  failure,  though  small,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  pe()]:)le,  was  a  serious  embarrassment  to  Mr.  liadger. 
He  comj^lained.  l^he  same  ]")eople  resented  it,  and  the 
seeds  of  diOiculty  were  sown.  Mr.  l>adger  found  that  his 
support  was  so  small  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  family, 
and  give  himself  to  the  ministrv.  He  was  embarrassed 
and  distressed.  To  relieve  him  from  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, in  1794  he  removed  to  a  farm  in  the  west  part  of 
the  to\yn,  now  occupied  bv  Nathan  Rowley.  His  removal 
was  to  him  a  peculiar  trial.  J  kit  when  he  lived  on  the 
town  street  his  travelling  friends  often  visited  at  his  hospit- 
able mansion,  and  his  expenses  far  exceeded  his  income. 
His  people  would  not  increase  his  salary:  and  what  could 
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he  do?  On  his  retired  farm  his  expenses  would  be  less. 
Yet  I  have  heard  many  of  you  say  that  he  went  there  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  get  rich.  How  can  any  person  plunge 
a  dagger  into  a  minister's  reputation  !  Gi-eat  was  this  dis- 
tance from  the  meeting  house,  so  much  that  he  ccnild  not 
be  useful  to  the  people,  while  his  own  fatigue  was  greatly 
increased,  and  the  people  were  justly  dissatished  with  the 
arrangement.  The  town  voted  to  give  him  fifty  pounds  in 
consideration  of  the  failure  of  past  years,  and  hft}'  pounds 
for  each  ot"  the  t\\(j  succeeding  \  ears,  provided  Mr.  l>adger 
would  remain  their  minister  sixteen  3'ears.  J^ut  if  he  went 
before  that  time  he  shoidd  pay  cash  a  j^roportionable  sum. 
This  measure  seemed  to  remove  the  Jiflicult)-,  and  Mr. 
Badger  made  arrangements  to  build  on  the  main  street  ; 
but  at  length  piuxhased  the  house  now  occupied  by  Curtis 
Knox.  13y  this  grant  of  moncx'  a  deep  wound  was  intlict- 
ed  on  the  minds  of  many.  Ii  rankled  and  s]:)read.  People 
did  not  listen  to  his  preaching  as  before.  Some  were 
ollended  at  the  plainness  and  severity  of  his  public  reproofs  ; 
others  murmured  at  his  doctrines.  The  dilliculties  so  mul- 
ti])lied  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  dissoh'e  the  union. 
It  is  worth\'  of  remark,  however,  that  no  clamorous  })art\' 
appeared  against  him.  No  charge  was  laid  against  him 
before  the  council  which  dismissed  him,  and  a  majorit^•  ot" 
the  church,  and  I  believe  of  the  people  were  in  favor  ot' his 
remaining,  could  he  have  been  contented  himself.  But  he 
was  \vearied  with  the  trials  of  his  situation,  deemed  his  use- 
fulness here,  at  an  end,  chose  to  encounter  other  trials  in 
another  part  of  the  vineyard. 

It  is  evident  that  in  some  respects  Mr.  Badger's  views 
of  doctrines  changed  alter  his  ordination.  Possibly  he 
might  have  sufTered  the  doctrine  of  election  and  the  divine 
sovereignt}'  to  occupy  too  great  a  portion  of  his  sermons. 
But  he  telt  them  to  be  true,  and  was  anxious  to  enable  his 
people  to  feel  and  to  acknowledge  their  importance.  In 
the  first  years  of  his  ministry  several  were  awakened  and 
added  to  the  church,  and  religious  conterences  were  ver\- 
well  attended.  In  New  Connecticut  Mr.  Badger's  labors 
have  been  extremeh'  usel'ul.  And  at  his  ach'anced  age,  he 
expects  on  the  oj^ening  of  the  spring,  to  go  with  a  compan\' 
of  about  thirty  christian  families  several  thousand  miles  up 
the  Missouri  to  commence  a  settlement  among  the  Indians, 
and  to  teach  them  civilization. 

After  Mr.  J^adger's  dismission  the  people  were  supplied 
at  ditTerent  si'asons  by  Mr.  S.  1*.  Kobbins,  Rev.  Gideon 
Burt,  Mr.  Miltimore,  Mr.  Dickinson,   Mr.  Jerome,  Mr. 
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Clark,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Osborn,  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr. 
Adams.  Three  of  these  men  were  thought  of  as  candi- 
dates tor  settlement,  but  no  serious  attempts  were  made  to 
give  them  a  call. 

The  year  1802  was  memorable  on  account  of  a  very  dis- 
tressing epidemic,  which  swept  into  the  grave  and  into  the 
eternal  world  liftv-three  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  October.  All  of 
this  number  except  one  were  under  eighteen  }'ears,  and 
most  of  them  children  uiulcr  ten.  A  m(jre  malignant  epi- 
tlemic  is  seldom  experienced  in  any  age  or  in  any  countr}^ 
Many  parents  will  carry  with  them  to  the  grave  the  painful 
recollection  of  that  distressing  period.  Oh  !  that  it  might 
appear  in  the  day  of  judgment  that  aflhctions  were  bless- 
in<rs  in  disu'uise. 

In  Ma\',  1805  some  (juestions  arose  between  the  church 
and  society,  respecting  the  halfway  covenant  practice,  and 
a  council  was  called  to  advise  and  to  decide.  The  result  of 
this  council  was  happy  in  its  ejects.  In  June  following, 
your  jM-esent  n)inister  preached  his  first  sermon  in  this 
place,  and  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  October  was  ordained, 
and  having  obtained  help  of  God  he  continues  to  this  day. 

I  hope  at  some  future  period,  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
resume  the  subject,  and  to  gi\'e  you  a  fair  history  of  the 
transactions  since  my  residence  witli  you. 

The  whole  number  of  preachers  who  have  been  employed 
by  this  people  is  thirty  one.  Five  of  these  have  been 
ordained.  To  six  a  call  lor  settlement  was  given  and 
neglected.  Forty-seven  of  the  eight}^-tive  years  since  the 
town  was  settled  ha\'e  the  people  enjoyed  the  labors  of  a 
settled  minister.  Most  of  tlie  time  religious  meetings  have 
been  holden  on  the  Sabbath.  Happy  is  that  people  wlio 
live  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  these  means  of  divine 
appointment. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


Rev.  Josp:pii  Badokr  was  born  in  Wilbraliam,  graduated  at  Yale  1785, 
settled  in  Blandtbrd  from  Oct.  1787  to  1800.  Removed  to  ilie  Western  Res- 
erve in  Ohio,  then  called  New  Connecticut,  where  he  was  a  useful  minis- 
ter and  died  in  1S46,  aged  81. 

Rev.  Joii.N  Kekp  was  born  in  Longmeadow.  Mass.,  Apr.  20,  1781.  Grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  1802.  Studied  Theology  with  Asahel  Hooker.  D.  D. 
of  Goshen,  Conn.  Was  ordained  at  Blandford,  Oct.  30,  1805,  and  was  dis- 
missed in  1821.  He  was  afterwards  a  pastor  at  Homer,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  for  many  years  was  connected  as  trustee  and  financial  agent 
with  Oberlin  College.    He  died  at  Oberlin,  Feb.  11,  1870,  a^ed  8U. 

Rev.  Daniel  Butler,  Secretary  of  the  Mass.  Bible  Hociety,  then  a  lad  of 
thirteen,  was  present  at  the  delivery  of  this  discourse,  in  the  old  meeting 
house,  so  graphically  described.  It  was  on  a  week  day,  being  too  secular  for 
tiie  Sabbath  of  those  days. 

In  1822  the  present  tasteful  edifice  was  built  on  the  same  site,  the  crown  of 
the  hill;  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  is  visible  from  ])oints 
forty  miles  distant. 

Rev.  DoHU8  Clark K,  born  in  Westhampton  Jan.  2,  1797,  graduated  at 
Williams  in  1817,  was  ordained  Feb.  5.  1823,  and  dismissed  Feb  17,  1835. 
He  died  in  Boston  March  8,  1884,  aged  87. 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Hlvsdale  was  born  in  Newark.  New  Jersey,  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1815,  and  installed  at.  Blandford  Jan.  20,  1S3(),  and  was  dismissed 
Nov.  20,  18()0,  and  resided  there  until  his  death  Oct.  17,  1871.  aged  70.  His 
w.'is  the  longest  pastorate  of  the  church. 
Ware,  F'eb.  1,  18S(). 
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